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simultaneous gesture of material possession and spi-
ritual giving. The two figures have at each point the
same rhythm, but with a significant difference. The
simplicity in the greatness and power, the fullness of
expression gained by reserve and suppression and
concentration which we find here is the perfect method
of the classical art of India, And by this perfection
Buddhist art became not merely an illustration of the
religion and an expression of its thought and its reli-
gious feeling, history and legend, but a revealing inter-
pretation of the spiritual sense of Buddhism and its
profounder meaning to the soul of India."

The secular paintings of Ajanta have also their soul
meanings. They represent the manifold expressions
of life. But the acme of artistic excellence is reached
in those among them that appeal not so much for
their force and vividness as for their suggestions of the
Spirit's adventure in Life. The artist pours out his
whole soul in colour, he articulates in line a beauty
that is not of this earth, a grace that is supernatural,
and all this to such a high degree that even pictures of
ordinary human activity become a mystic revelation
of the life of the soul.1

The sculpture of India also springs from a spritual
realisation, and what it creates and expresses at its
greatest is the spirit in form, the soul in body, this or
that living soul power in the divine or human. His
immobile medium does not of course give to the sculp-
tor that liquidity and fluency which colour and line

1 Examples studied ia Section III of Chapter I.